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FIRST WOMAN PRIME MINISTER 


£EYLON again faces a General Election—and an unanswered 
question: Should a woman head the Government of this 
Commonwealth “ Garden of Eden ” ? 


Wise old Buddhists said a curse 
had come upon the island when, 
in July 1960, Mrs. Bandaranaike 
(say the last syllable like acre) 
emerged as the world’s first 
woman Prime Minister. 

At the same time her young 
son Anura, now 14, and her 
daughters Sunethra (20) and 
Chandra (18) made world history 
as the children of two Prime 
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Ministers, because their father 
had also been head of Ceylon’s 
Government. He was shot dead 
by an assassin in 1959, on the 
veranda of the family home in 
Colombo. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike was deter¬ 
mined to carry on her husband’s 
work as a socialist reformer. 

She was born 48 years ago into 
a landowning family. Ceylon had 
then been a British colony for 
more than a century. 


In 1956, eight years after Ceylon 
won independence, Mr. Bandaran¬ 
aike became Prime * Minister. 

When her husband was mur¬ 
dered, she took over the socialist 
Freedom Party which he had 
founded, and embarked on a 
campaign to “raise the poor.” 

_ This has 

involved put¬ 
ting into effect 
a programme 
of State 
ownership of 
foreign 
business 
interests. 


LEADERS 
OF THE 
WORLD 
No.12 


Her rivals complain that this 
will bring Ceylon under Russian 
or Chinese influence, but Mrs. “ B ” 
declares that her Government does 
not wish to align her country with 
either the East or the West. 

For years there has been talk 
of converting this Commonwealth 
monarchy into a republic. But it 
will not easily give up its unique 
distinction. 

Whatever older Buddhists say 
about female rule, a woman—our 
Queen—is officially head of the 
State of Ceylon, with a woman as 
head of its Government. 

See also pages 6-7 


GEORGE, JOHN 
PAUL & RINGO! 

What more can 
be said about 
the world’s top 
pop entertainers, 
other than it’s:, 

THE BEATLES 

In CN Next Week! 
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NOW 

NEW LOOK IN THE NEW YEAR 
FOR BRITISH RAILWAYS 

T HE old order on British Railways is due for a change in the 
New Year; not only will rolling stock be subject to 
modernisation, but so will the now-familiar regional livery, and 
even the lettering on stations and notice boards. 

According to Rail News, there traffic arrows emblem pictured 


is to be a new Rail Alphabet, 
intended to become one of the 
trade marks of the railways in 
the 60s and 70s. The aim, behind 
it is for all lettering to have a 
modern, “family” likeness. 



The new emblem of British Rail 


Posters, timetables, and even 
station nameboards and signs will 
eventually appear in the new- 
style type. 

Another trade mark which has 
already made its appearance on 
some BR ships is the two-way 


40 YEARS AGO 

(From CN issue dated 
3rd January , 1925) 

It is only a short time since 
Denmark gave a lead to 
Europe in disarmament by a 
definite move towards getting 
rid of her army and navy. 

Now there is a chance that 
this good example will be 
followed by Austria. 

Austria has no navy, as she 
was cut off from the seaboard 
by the breaking-up of her 
Empire; but she still keeps up 
an army of 22,000 men. 

An army of 22,000 men 
costs two million pounds a 
year to feed and clothe and 
arm, and the Austrian 
Republic needs the money for 
education, for housing, for 
railways, etc. 


here. From January the sign will 
begin to appear on stations and 
elsewhere. 

Not even the name British Rail - 
ways t adopted upon nationalisa¬ 
tion on 1st January, 1948, is to be 
spared. The last four letters are 
to be dropped, and we shall all 
in due course travel only by 
British Rail. 

Some idea of the new look can 
be seen at an exhibition called 
The New Face of British Rail¬ 
ways, which opens at the Design 
Centre in London’s Haymarket, 
next Tuesday. On display will be 
a range of exhibits—including 
scale models, photomurals, and a 
full-scale mock-up of a luxury 
lounge car. 

The exhibition, which will last 
until 23rd January, is open on 
weekdays from 9.30 a.m. until 
5.30 p.m. (9 p.m. on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays), and admission is 
free. 

WILD LIFE AT 
WITTON-LE-WEAR 

A new nature reserve has been 
established at Witton-le-Wear, 
near Crook, in County Durham. 
It covers 70 acres of old gravel 
workings and includes a lake. 

It is planned to make another 
lake in which there will be shingle 
islands to provide refuge for 
various kinds of wild life. 

The two lakes are to be sur¬ 
rounded by meadows, a shingle 
beach, and woodlands, which will 
include a special collection of 
British trees and shrubs. 


OUR RISING 
POPULATION 

The population of England and 
Wales at the 1961 census totalled 
46,104,548; this showed a rise of 
2,346,600 people in ten years. 
These figures come from the 
Census 1961 publication issued by 
the Stationery Office. 

It also reveals that the biggest 
population increases and propor¬ 
tional gains by migration were 
recorded in the southern, eastern, 
and south-eastern regions, and in 
London itself. 
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NEXT WEEK’S CN 

We regret that, owing to increased production costs, 
from next week your CN will be 9d. instead of 6d. 
But it will also be increased in size by four pages. 


There will be special new 
features, and many of your 
old favourites will be en¬ 
larged and improved. 

For example, next week’s 
issue will contain :— 

1. The first of CN’s new 
SEE WHY series of special 
inquiries into subjects of 
great importance and 
interest to young people. 

2. The first article in a new 
series called NEWS FROM 
THE ZOO. 


3. The first article in a 
regular new SCIENCE series. 

4. An exciting CN 
Panorama : AMBULANCE 
OF THE AIR. 

5. Special guests in Pop 
Spot : THE BEATLES. 

6. Another instalment of 
our popular serial : SEAL 
PUP. 

Tfit Editor 


LARGE SHIP-SMALL CREW 



This cargo ship, seen here in London’s Royal Victoria Docks, can 
be managed by just one man. She is the American Racer, the first 
fully automatic vessel to be built in the USA 


YOUTH SERVICE 
IN EVERY VILLAGE 

Every town and village should 
have a Youth Service leader to 
plan voluntary work and find 
suitable jobs for young people. 

This is the idea of Mr. E. St. 
John Catchpool, warden of 
Toynbee Hall, the social settle¬ 
ment in London’s East End. He 
also feels that when the young 
people have proved their worth, 
they could be offered service 
abroad under the Voluntary Over¬ 
seas scheme. 

“There is an unlimited field of 
useful endeavour,” said Mr. 
Catchpool, “on behalf of under¬ 
developed countries.” 

He also proposed that there 
should be a contributory savings 
scheme, based on the Pay As You 
Earn system, so that young wage 
earners could have something put 
by for further activities. 


laugh# -k 


*★★★★★*★★★★★*★★★*★.★************** 



I pwont LONDON: PDSA Handicrafts and Hobbies 
Special tvent Competition and Exhibition, Central Hall, 
Westminster, 5th-6th January. 

AISO GLASGOW: Scottish National Orchestra, Concert Hall, vtti 



“ He’s a foreigner and I can’t 
understand a word he says.” 
“ Well, ask him to write it.” 


January and subsequent Saturdays until the end of the month. * ' « He’ll be here shortly-that’s just his trainer. 

LONDON: The International Boat Show, Earls Court, 6th-16th ^^^j^y********-****************¥***+*¥¥******************* 

January. 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


IT’S NOISY DOWN THERE ! 


WISH OF THE 
WITCHES 

The chant of the witches: 
“Double, double, toil and 
trouble, fire bum and 
cauldron bubble ” (see Mac¬ 
beth on page 9 of this issue) 
really came to mind at the 
National Theatre in Lisbon, 
Portugal, recently. A few 
hours after a performance of 
Macbeth ended, the theatre 
was a smoking min. 

Fire completely burnt out 
the interior of the theatre, 
which was built in the neo- 
Greek style by an Italian 
architect between 1841 and 
1846. 

••■■•■I 

50 YEARS OF 
NIGERIAN 
SCOUTING 

The Boy Scout movement in 
Nigeria is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. To mark the occa¬ 
sion, a Jubilee Jamboree is being 
held at Lagos until 4th January. 

Eight Scouts from 1 Britain were 
among those from 20 V other 
countries invited to the Jamboree, 
which includes displays by 
different contingents, games, New 
Year celebrations, and camp fires. 



Wearing ear muffs against the noise of the engine room, this sailor 
is checking some of the machinery which has helped propel the 
British submarine Finwhale on trips to many parts of the world. 


AUSTRALIA LOOKS AT ITS NEW MONEY 

J N a little over a year’s time Australia will turn to the decimal protection, and rolls up into a 
system of currency, and will introduce new coinage. Six .tight ball when frightened; 18 
new coins—two ■ in bronze and the others in cupro-nickel— 
will go into circulation, bearing unique designs on the reverse 
(“tails”) side. 


ball when 

inches long, it thrives in every 
part of Australia. 


Australia is a country with ad 
unusually large number of birds 
and animals which are not found 
elsewhere. Some of these unique 
creatures have been included in 
the design for the new coins: 

1-cent—the feather-tail glider . 
Smallest of the country’s gliding 
marsupials, this creature is strictly 
nocturnal and quite common in 
the forests of Eastern Australia., 
One of its bush nicknames—the 
“flying mouse”—gives an idea of 
its size. 


2-cent—the frilled lizard . Found 
only in the . tropical north of 
Australia, this is a lizard which 
grows to a length of about, three 
feet—most of it tail. It is harm¬ 
less, but when cornered it presents 
a gaping, hissing mouth in the 
middle^ of its brightly-coloured 
neck frill. 

5-cent—the echidna , or spiny ant- 
eater . One of the only two egg- 
laying mammals (the other is the 
platypus). Like the hedgehog, the 
echidna depends on its spines for 



THE International team 

* tournament (the Chess 
Olympics) was held this year in 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 

As expected, the Russian team 
easily won. Yugoslavia came 
second, and West Germany third. 
The United States were without 
Bobby Fischer, their best player, 
and W. Lombardy, and so were 
not very successful. 

The English team was without 
two international Masters, J. 
Penrose and R. Wade. This 
weakened the team considerably, 
and accounts for their finishing a 
lowly 18th out of the 50 countries 
which competed. Scotland came 
28th and Ireland 41st. 
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This week’s problem comes 
from one of the games played In 
the Tournament. Black played 
R—KI, whereupon White replied 
so strongly that Black resigned. 
Can you find the move ? 

Answer on page 12 J. MARSDEN 


10-cent—the lyrebird . The male 
of the species is shown as it 
appears when dancing and singing, 
with its magnificent tail expanded 
and thrown forward over its head. 
It inhabits dense, damp forests, 
from southern Queensland to 
Victoria. 

20-cent—the platypus . Australia’s 
other egg-layer which suckles its 
young. Found in rivers and 
creeks of the eastern side of the 
Continent, the platypus has 
webbed feet and rich short fur, 
and swims with the skill and dash 
of a seal. 

50-cent—the coat-of-arms sup¬ 
ported by the kangaroo and the 
emu . The kangaroo is Australia’s 
biggest marsupial; the doe, about 
four or five feet tall, gives birth 
to a “joey” only an inch or so 
long, which completes its develop¬ 
ment in its mother’s pouch. The 
emu is the second largest bird in 
the world; before pushed back by 
settlement, it ranged all over 
Australia. 

. The obverse (“heads”) side of 
each coin bears a portrait of the 
Queen and has the inscription 
ELIZABETH II AUSTRALIA 
1966. 

In addition to coins, the decimal 
currency system will have notes of 
four denominations—one, two, 
ten, and 20 dollars. 


VOLUNTEERS 
BY THE 
THOUSAND 

Peace Corps volunteers from the 
United States are serving in 44 
countries, while additional volun¬ 
teers are training for service in 
two more. Latest figures show 
that there are 9,931 members of 
the Corps—7,706 of them working 
in host countries, 2,187 in training 
in the US, and 38 awaiting assign¬ 
ments. 

The Peace Corps has 3,976 
volunteers serving in 17 Latin 
American countries; 4,806 in 
Africa, Near East, and South 
Asian countries; and l.,149 in four 
lands in the Far East. 

WORLD 

POPULATION 

SOARING 

The world population at the 
beginning of the New Year has 
been estimated as more than 3,283 
million; by the end of it, the total 
will have risen by 65 million. 
These figures were issued by the 
Population Reference Bureau in 
Washington, in the US, and are 
based on United Nations statistics. 

The Bureau predicts that, if the 
present trend continues, world 
population will top 4,300 million 
by 1980 and 7,000 million in the 
year 2000. 

SEVILLE’S 

CANAL 

A canal is to be built to link 
the Spanish city of Seville 'with 
the sea. Capable of taking ships 
of up to 24,000 tons, the 42-mile- 
long canal will make Seville 
into a great inland port. 


. • •: #"■ 



Some moa birds grew to a height 
of 12 feet. 
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The National Youth Orchestra 
of Great Britain is to give a 
concert in the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, next Tuesday. On the 
following day the Orchestra will 
appear in the Colston Hall in 
Bristol. 

Safety Prizes 

The biggest industrial safety^ 
campaign ever promoted . ixy 
Britain opens on 1st January; 
prizes worth £200,000 will be 
offered to miners by the National 
Coal Board. 

According to the Swedish Game 
Research Council, there are now 
only about 20 zuolves left in 
Sweden . 

Redbreasts 

Waistcoats treated with a 
fluorescent red material are to 
be worn by men working on the 
roads in West Sussex, so that they 
may be more easily seen. 

A research programme by the 
Netherlands Navy has shown 
that the Earth's crust below the 
North Sea is more than 18 miles 
thick . 

Scouts’ Ambulance 

The British Motor Corporation 
has presented an ambulance to 
the Boy Scout movement for 
use at the International Training 
Centre and Camping Ground at 
Gilwell Park, Essex. 

Government Patrols in Papua 
have found a primitive tribe of 
cannibals who use only stone 
tools. 

Coal Board Bricks 

The National Coal Board is to 
build two brickworks, at Desford, 
near Leicester, and Throckley, 
near Newcastle. Together, they 
will cost £1,500,000. 

The Clythra estate in Raglan, 
Monmouthshire, covering 327 acres 
of gardens, farm, and woodlands, 
which was bought by the Ministry 
of Works in 1959, is to be handed 
to the National Trust. 


IN SEARCH 
OF THE 
MOA 

An expedition will set out from 
Auckland next March to seek 
evidence of the survival of the 
bush moa, the New Zealand bird 
long thought to be extinct. 

The expedition, led by a North 
Canterbury farmer, will include 
two botanists, a geologist, and an 
archaeologist, and they will make 
their search in the Fiordland 
region of South Island. The 
director of the Dominion Museum, 
Wellington, says that there is a 
fair amount of circumstantial 
evidence that the bush moa • is 
extinct,' but sufficient doubt has 
arisen to justify the expedition. 

. A relative of the giant moa, 
which stood nearly 12 feet high, 
the bush species, which stood 
between three feet six inches and 
four feet high, was the smallest 
of the moa family. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


STRIFE IN AFRICA 


'THE New Year approaches to sounds of strife in Africa, 
where a struggle for power is going on after the withdrawal 
of former European colonisers. 


in southern Africa a white 
minority still rules, and a great 
campaign is being waged to get 
control for dark-skinned, 
majorities. 

But in what is known as the 
Congo (properly called the 
Congolese Republic) about 
20,000 Africans are estimated 
to have died, as victims of a 


peace, the UN forces left 
earlier this year, and chaos ruled 
again. Mr. Tshombe was 
recalled by the Central Govern¬ 


-By Our-- 

Special Correspondent 


rebellion against Prime Minister 
Moise Tshombe, leader of the 
largest Negro State on the 
African continent. 

The rebels claim that Mr. 
Tshombe is a tool of the 
Belgians, who governed this 
vast territory up to 1960. 

The Congolese Republic has 
been in turmoil ever since it 
achieved independence. First 
its richest industrial region, 
Katanga, broke away under Mr. 
Tshombe* United Nations 
troops were brought in to restore 
order, and Tshombe was exiled. 

After keeping an uneasy 



Prime Minister Moise Tshombe 

ment to be Prime Minister of 
the whole State. But the flag 
of rebellion was hoisted in the 
north. . Mr. Tshombe asked 
independent African neighbours 
to help him against the rebels.. 


They refused, regarding the 
rebels as nationalist patriots. 

So about 200 foreign 
volunteers were recruited under 
an Englishman, Major “ Mike ” 
Hoare. 

As this small force advanced 
into rebel country at the head 
of Mr. Tshombe’s African army, 
the rebels captured about 2,000 
white people^ and held them as 
hostages. 

These were mostly missionaries 
and business families, including 
many children, working in the 
Stanleyville area and in the 
dense jungle farther north. 

DARING RESCUE 

To save them, a daring rescue 
operation was mounted, using 
Belgian paratroops dropped 
behind rebel lines from 
American aircraft flying from 
Ascension Island, in the south 
Atlantic, which is British 
territory. 

Most of those who could be 
reached were rescued, But the 
action was condemned by 
African and Communist 
countries as “ interference.” 



Map of the Congolese Republic and some of its neighbours 


Since then the United States 
has urged African States to help 
restore law and order. < But 
the Africans have replied with 
some insulting language in the 
United Nations. 

It looks as though Africa 
will seethe and bubble all 
through 1965. 

White-ruled Rhodesia 
threatens to declare herself 
independent of Britain rather 
than hand over control to a 
non-white majority. But in 


other States, formerly British- 
ruled, Westerners have been 
deported in recent weeks by 
African governments. 


DO YOU KNOW? 

When did the Congo 
become a Belgian colony? 

What was the name of the 
first Prime Minister when the 
country became independent? 

What is the territory known 
as the Republic of Congo ? 

Answers on page 12 


LETTER FROM A PARENT 


Dear Sir,—Your article, It 
Seems to Me (issue dated 5th 
December), has prompted me 
to write to you. As I am a 
parent, I doubt that I come in 
the category intended, but 
nevertheless I have some news 
which should interest you, and 
i would start by saying: 

It seems to me that CN is 
not only interesting but very 
helpful. I always read it, along 
with my children, and about 18 
months ago we saw in it an 
advert for boys to join the 
Royal Fleet Auxiliary Service. 

We had not heard of this 
branch of the Navy before, but 
my son,. Martin, who was a Sea 
Cadet, was very interested. He 
wrote for particulars, but was 
too young. 

This year he applied properly, 
being 16 in July. He passed the 
medical and eyesight tests and 
an interview. Then he got seven 
GCE “O” level passes, though 
he only needed four. So he was 
accepted as an Officer Cadet, 
and on 20th October he was 
flown to Singapore to join RFA 
Pearlea /, an 18,000-ton freighting 
tanker. 

Martin has written and told 






Officer Cadet Martin Day receives a congratulatory handshake 
at the start of his Royal Fleet Auxiliary career 


me how happy he is, doing 
many varied jobs aboard. He 
has been refuelling at Abadan, 
then to Malta, and should now 
be in Trinidad, so he has 
travelled far already. 

He does not know I have 
written, but I wanted to show 
an appreciation for the informa¬ 
tion wc originally saw in CN. 


and I thought it might be of 
interest to other boys consider¬ 
ing a sea-going career. 

Mrs. M. L. Day, Rhyl, 
Flintshire. 

The Royal Fleet Auxiliary is 
a branch of the Royal Navy 
which operates supply ships 
such as tankers , freighters , etc. 

Editor. 


MYSTERY BLEEP 

Dear Sir,—Last night, when my 
father and I were fiddling with 
the radio, trying to pick up foreign 
radio waves on our built-in aerial, 
we picked up a regular signal 
which we could not understand. 

The signal came through exactly 
every five seconds and had a 
rhythm with one beat lasting 
nearly half a second, followed 
immediately by two slightly shorter 
ones. It had a high-pitched 
“bleep” to it, and we think it 
was a satellite signal. I would 
like to know what other readers 
think. 

Ian Macbeath (10), Shirley, 
Solihull, Warwickshire. 

TELE-TRAVEL 

Dear Sir,—May I point out to 
David Hunter a discrepancy in 
his letter on Tele-Travel, (issue 
dated 12th December). 

He states that our bodies are 
made of vibrations. Any chemist 
or physicist knows that our bodies 
are built up like all other matter, 
from a series of electrons revolving 
round a nuclei of protons, 
neutrons, and neutrinos. 

P. J. Lusby, Romford, Essex. 

CANNIBALS? 

Dear Sir,—I live on a farm 
and love animals. However, if 
we were not to kill animals, as 
Roderick Clark of Leamington, 
Spa suggests, (issue dated 5th 
December) how are we to obtain 
this food? 

Does he want us to become a 
country of cannibals? 

Brian Sowray, Aldfield, Ripon, 
Yorkshire. 


NATURAL 

HISTORY MUSEUM 
WINNERS 

Here are the names of the prize¬ 
winners in C N's London Natural 
History Museum Competition. 

QUIZ ENTRIES: 

First prize—£5: Sara Brudney, 40 
Woodland - Rise, Greenford Middle¬ 
sex. 

Second prize—£3 : Rosalind 
Phillipson, 74 Sharp's Lane, Ruislip, 
Middlesex. 

Third prize—£1 for each of the 
following five: Jennifer Nabarro, 34 
Crediton Hill, Hampstead, N.W.6; 
Michael Griffin, 5 Wilmer Way, 
Southgate, London; Juliet Mills, 16 
St. James Mansions, West End Lane, 
N.W.6; Katharine Reynolds, 38 
Windmill Hill, Ruislip, Middlesex; 
Mary Forman, 14 Mount Avenue, 
Chaldon, Surrey. 

DRAWING ENTRIES: 

First prize — £5: Rosalind 
Phillipson, 74 Sharp's Lane, Ruislip, 
Middlesex. 

Second prize—£3 : Mary Forman, 
14 Mount Avenue, Chaldon, Surrey. 

Third prize—£1 for each of the 
following five : Celia Hoad, 84 St. 
Dionis Road, Parson's Green, Fulham, 
London, S.W.6; Juliet Mills, 16 St. 
James Mansions, West End Lane, . 
N.W.6; C. Hussey, 38 The Avenue, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey; Michael Bell, 
36 Tatchbury House, Tunworth 
Crescent, London, S.W.15; Susan 
Davis, 35 Templars Avenue, London, 
N.W.ll. 


PEN PALS 

Robert Huish, who recently 
appealed for pen pals for young 
people in ‘Germany, has had 
over 100 replies. He thanks 
everyone who wrote, and hopes 
to be able to fix them all up 
in due course. Editor 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN 1965 

JO me the New Year is like a new diary—fresh and clean, 
just waiting to be written up. It’s an exciting time. A 
time for looking ahead. And that’s just what those featured 
in this column have been doing. 

Pictured left, 
looking as dainty as 
a fairy on the Christ¬ 
mas tree, is Susan 
Phillips, of Green- 
ford, Middlesex. 
Since the age of 
four, when she first 
began to dance, 
Susan’s been looking 
ahead and working 
towards her goal-Mo 
become a ballet 
dancer. 

Susan is now 
eleven, and during the 
seven years she’s been 
training, she has won 
three cups, two 
plaques, two gold, 
eight silver, and five 
bronze medals. Also 
70 certificates. That 
makes 90 awards in 
all! From a recent 
country-wide group 
of ballet students, 
Susan was selected for a five-year course with the Ballet Rambert 
which will be starting very soon. 

So practice and hard work have given Susan yet another award, 
and 1965 promises to be a great year for this talented young dancer. 



Pretty ballerina Susan, surrounded by awards 


CHOOSING A 
CAREER AT 
SCHOOL 

JTJmployers in Hammersmith and 
north Kensington, London, 
have been holding an “at home” 
at the Cardinal Manning Schools 
nearby. The London County 
Council got together with local 
employers and worked out a 
scheme of Careers Conventions for 
boys and girls who are ready to 
choose their future careers. 

Under this scheme, children 
about to leave school can gain 
first-hand knowledge and watch 
various demonstrations of work 
available to them locally. Some 
employers take with them trainees 
already with their firms, and the 
children are able to ask them 
questions and get a true picture 
on all aspects of the work. 
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learned to spell December! ” EE 
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HEATHER’S 

DECISION 

Two years ago. Heather Meakin, 
of Northwich, Cheshire, had 
to make a decision. Aged 15, she 
had won the Cheshire Schools’ 
junior hurdles and represented her 
county in the All-England Cham¬ 
pionships. She had also passed 
her examinations for stage and 
ballet dancing. The question was, 
should she make dancing or 
athletics her career? 

Heather decided to become a 
dancer and made her ddbut in 
cabaret during the summer. Now 
she has a profes¬ 
sional stage engage¬ 
ment at the Opera 
House in Belfast as 
— Cinderella. 


{fiefef 


Postgraduate medical student 
explaining an exhibit to two 
13-year-olds 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO YOU ALL ! 


Radio-TV personality 
VAL DOONICAN 
swings into the Charts 
with hisfirst-ever Hit. 
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VAL DOONICAN 


AFTER two consecutive appearances 
- at the London Palladium, VAL 
DOONICAN shot into the TV limelight 
as quickly as his Walk Tall disc shot into 
the Charts. 

Val (christened Michael Valentine 
Doonican) is a 35-year-old singer from 
Waterford, Ireland. A self-taught 
guitarist, he was 18 when he left his 
job at a local steelworks to join a band. 
He came to England in 1953, joined a 
vocal group for a while, then went solo. 
In I960 he began working for the BBC. 


His radio programmes earned him nation¬ 
wide popularity, and the original series 
of six programmes was extended to 110! 

On stage Val is casual and relaxed in 
the late Michael Holliday tradition. 
Singing lilting, country-flavoured ballads 
in the deep, deep, Doonican voice, he also 
provides a powerful beat-without-bedlam 
and fun-without-frenzy. 

His recently completed album of 13 
widely contrasting songs entitled 
Thirteen Shades of Val Doonican are all 
shades his fans will rave about. 


j 
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HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


MR 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS 


A N 


usually many MPs in the House 
because they have either gone 
home . for the weekend or are 
visiting their constituencies. If. 
there are less than 40 MPs in the 
House and this is pointed out to 


ordinary MP may introduce a Bill on any subject he likes. 
However, Parliament is always very busy. It is usually 
difficult to get through all the Government business, so the 
time in which the ordinary MP has to try to pass a Bill is very 
limited indeed. 

. Twenty Fridays in the early 
part of each session of Parliament 
are given over to private members. 

At ..the beginning of each session, 
all the ordinary.MPs who would 
like to introduce a Private 
Member’s Bill have to put their 
names down. As probably about 
300 MPs will want to introduce 
Bills, a ballot has to be held. The 
20 MPs who are successful in the 
ballot can introduce Bills of their 
own on Fridays. 

Difficulties 

Each successful MP presents his 
Bill in person, and names a Friday 
for its second reading." But the 
ordinary MP has a number of 
difficulties. to face when trying to 
get his Bill through. 

First Of all, he has to draft his 
own Bill, and drafting even a 
simple Bill requires a great deal 
of knowledge and hard work. 

Then there is the problem of 
getting enough, MPs interested in 
it. On Fridays' there are not 



No. 18 OF A SPECIAL SERIES 
ABOUT PARLIAMENT 

the Speaker, he will adjourn the 
House. 

Then again, if the Bill offends 
Government policy, all the MPs 
on the Government side of the 
House will vote against it. 

Finally, unless the Bill is first 


. on the Order Paper for the day, 
MPs opposing it will debate the 
previous Bill at length so that 
there will not be time to get to the 
other one. . 

There is one other way in which 
a private member may introduce 
a Bill-r-although in this case its 
chances of becoming law are very; 
‘ small indeed. 

This procedure is known as the 
ten-minute rule. Such Bills can 
be introduced on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays only. One speech of 
ten minutes is allowed in favour 
of the Bill, and one of ten minutes 
against it. 

Few Opportunities 

If the House agrees, the Bill 
is then said to have passed its 
first reading. Unfortunately, 
opportunities for a second reading 
of such a Bill are very few indeed. 

A few private members’ Bills 
have become important Acts of 
Parliament. The most famous is 
probably the Bill Sir Alan Herbert 
introduced in 1937 concerning 
divorce. 


This is the last in our series 
of articles for the time being. 


TAKE A 

NATURE 



NOT ALL PESTS ARE VERMIN 


I 


HAD a very interesting inquiry from a reader the other day. 
It was : “What exactly are vermin ? 

This is one of those questions that looks so simple but is 
much more complicated than it seems. It is easy to dismiss 
il with a reference to rats and mice, as an example; but the 
subject goes farther than these rodents. 

When naturalists use the word 
vermin, they refer to some animal 
which, by its habits, becomes a 
danger to crops or other plants 
we value, or to some animal use¬ 
ful to us as food. Rats and mice 
have been vermin probably for 
thousands of years; but various 
creatures, ranging from insects to 
mammals, do from time to time 
become vermin, either when con¬ 
ditions change, or when the 


by 


Maxwell Knight 


creature in question increases very 
much in numbers. 

When 1 was a boy, rabbits, 
though not much loved by many 
farmers, were put up with because 
they were easily obtained items of 
food. But as the amount of 
cultivated land became greater, 
and rabbits multiplied at an 
enormous rate, they were a serious 
problem and were classed as 
vermin. 

Not so many years ago, the 
disease myxomatosis smote the 
rabbit population and reduced 



A special permit is required to 
keep a grey squirrel as a pet. 

John Markham 

their i numbers very considerably, 
but they are still vermin, and have 
to be kept down by law. 

Grey squirrels are now officially 
classed as vermin because of the 
harm they do to young trees, 
garden produce, and so on. (Did 
you know, by the way, that it is 


illegal to keep a grey squirrel 
without a special permit from the 
Ministry of Agriculture? And 
a permit is not granted freely.) 

Apart from the huge numbers 
of insect pests, I suppose that the 
wood pigeon is high on the list of 
vermin, and seems likely to remain 
so in spite of the tens of 
thousands which are shot. These 
birds do millions of pounds worth 
of damage every year. 

Rats and mice (field mice as 
well as house mice) have to be 
regarded as enemies, and not only 
because they eat corn and other 
foodstuffs; house mice, for 
example, can foul more than they 
eat, and they can carry disease. 

Restraint 

Of course some animals are 
vermin to certain sections of the 
community and not to others. 
Gamekeepers and waterkeepers 
don't care for stoats, weasels, owls, 
otters, and pike, but none of these 
is officially regarded as vermin. 

A good case could be made for 
restraint in killing weasels and 
stoats, because they destroy large 
numbers of harmful rodents. All 
our owls do more good than harm 
and are protected by law. Otters 
eat pike and eels more than they 
eat trout and salmon, and in my 
opinion they should not be 
regarded as pests by anyone. 


The Children's Newspc 



Yiew in Colombo, the capital, where the great Colombo Plan to hi 
countries of South-East Asia was formed by Commonwealth mini 



Rice, the principal food of Asian countries, is one of the chief prod 
Ceylon. It is grown in specially flooded “ paddy ” fields Ceylon 2. 
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A beautifully carved frieze or strip of sculpture showing elephants, and typical of temple decoration in Ceylon 


GLANCE at an atlas will show you the 
egg-shaped island of Ceylon hanging like 
a pendant from the tip of India. 

In the centre the island is mountainous, 
with its tallest peak twice the height of Ben 
Nevis (the highest mountain in Great Britain). 
From there the land falls gradually, covered 
withforestsand lush jungle, to a narrow coastal 
plain which lengthens out, in the north, to the 
Jaffna Peninsula. In the forests are elephants, 
leopards and thousands of monkeys. ' 

With a wet, warm climate, Ceylon’s chief 
riches come from agriculture, especially the 
growing of tea and rubber. 

Beautiful scenery attracts great numbers of 
tourists and so do the temples and statues of 
the ancient Buddhist faith. 


Left : Snake-charmers 
are still popular enter¬ 
tainers in Ceylon 


News in Pictures 



Right: The masks these 
dancers are wearing 
| are supposed to scare 
away evil spirits . 



ucts of Great piles of leaves of tea being sorted after drying to make 
to Centre sure that no coarse parts have been left in 


Rubber flows from the tree as a milk-like fluid into cups 
from cuts where the bark of the tree has been removed 
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| From a CN Reader § 

I HOT SPRINGS | 
| IN ICELAND I 

I JgEFORE I visited Iceland, I g 
g imagined the country to § 
H be constantly covered with E 
1 snow and ice and inhabited by § 
§j fish-catching Eskimos living i 
H in igloos. However, nothing 1 
| was farther from the fact! § 

E A Viscount can take you the 1 
E 1,200 miles from London to j§ 
E Reykjavik, capital of Iceland, E 
■E in four hours. Reykjavik is a § 
= clean, pleasant town with! 
= modern houses. It is the only § 
| capital in the world to be heated i 
§ entirely from natural hot water | 
|j springs. E 

| Craters Which Boil g 

| and Bubble g 

1 In the northern part of the | 
1 country, tourists are attracted to | 
E the sulphur fields, where boiling E 
= craters bubble away, accom-J| 
E panied by a smell, rather like 1 
E that of rotten eggs. Around the E 
= craters, the earth is so warm E 
H that you can feel the heat = 
g through thick-soled shoes. = 
I Not far from the sulphur E 
|j craters are two large caves E " 
§ where one, can actually have a E 
E hot bath a few feet under the = 
E earth’s surface. Towards the E 
1 eastern side of this land of § 
E contrasts are enormous glaciers, E 
E one of these covering an area § 
E of 3,000 square miles. > 1 

= The Icelanders are a widely |= 
1 travelled, cultured race. A lot E 
= of them have visited Britain and E 
H other “warmer” countries, such .E 
E as Denmark, Germany, and | 
E Holland. English pop music is § 
E popular there and, while The § 
E Beatles film A Hard Day's E 
H Night was showing, girls were 1 
§ sending telegrams to try to | 
h book seats. | 

| Tropical Plants | 

| Near the Arctic g 

j| The weather is not so severe E, 
E as we might imagine. In fact E 
E the winters are comparable to E 
E ours. The summers, though, = 
E are cool, the average tern- E 
= perature being 52 deg. F. | 

E Because of the cool summers § 
E and the galeforce winds which 1 
E sweep the country, gardening is | 

= difficult. Nevertheless, all the § 

E greenhouses are heated from the § 
§ hot springs and kept at high E 
1 temperatures. The plants I saw § 
H there included oranges, pine- = 
ee apples, and bananas — all E 
E tropical plants, growing on the E 
1 edge of the Arctic Circle! §§ 

| COLIN HART | 

^jlllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllinilliHlIlIlllIlliillllllUlIlllllfff^ 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


IN SCOTLAND . . . 

£HILDREN living north of the Border have an extra treat 
to look forward to at this time of the year. It is like 
Christmas two weeks running, only there are no presents! 

This second holiday is Hogmanay, which is what Scottish 
people call the last day of the Old Year, New Year’s Day 
being called “Ne’erday.” 


Hogmanay itself is spent by 
_ the ladies cleaning their houses 
from top to bottom, for every 
house must be spotless to welcome 
the New Year. Such a cleaning 
goes on—dusting, : sweeping, 
vacuuming, windows 
washed—everything is 
put in apple-pie 
'order. The last task 
is .the cleaning of the 
door: step, and the - 
brass knocker on the 
door. 

As soon • as the 
clock has struck mid-' 
night, the ‘‘first- 
footing” starts. There 
: is a knock on the 
door, and your first 
visitor of the year is 
waiting outside to 
greet you. Usually it 
is a dark man who 
enters, carrying a * 
piece of coal, so that the house 
may not lack warmth during the 
coming year. 

After the “first-foot ” has been 
welcomed, a toast is drunk to the 
New Year. A traditional Scottish 
food at this time is “Black Bun,” 
which is a type of fruit cake. Of 
course there are plenty of other 
things to eat, so in this respect 


it really is like Christmas all over 
again. 

After welcoming the “first-foot’* 
in their own homes, people go out 
with their friends to visit other 
houses,' It is not uncommon to 



Burning the Clavie, a traditional ceremony 
at Burghead, Morayshire 


find about 30 or 40 people 
crammed into one small house 
enjoying a “ceilidh” (pronounced 
kaylee) which is an informal 
concert where everyone performs 
his or her “party-piece.” The 
jollifications go on for hours. 

Of course, with all this going 
on it is probably as well that 1st 
January is a holiday for everyone. 


. . . AND JAPAN 


The shops are closed, and there 
are no newspapers or letter 
deliveries. The next day is often 
a holiday too, although newspapers 
are published again. 

In different parts of Scotland 
there are other ways in which the 
New Year is welcomed. At 
Burghead, in. Morayshire, for 
instance, they burn the Clavie'. 
The Clavie is a barrel filled with 
burning tar, or some similar fuel, 
which stands in the town square. 
From this burning barrel people 
light torches ' and carry them 
through the town to visit their 
friends. 

Old New Year 

In some of the more remote 
parts of Scotland the New Year * 
is celebrated on the old date of 
12th January^ but just why they* 
keep to this old date we don’t 
know. It is just another custom 
handed down from generation to. 
generation. 

So you see, Hogmanay in 
Scotland is very different from 
New’ Year’s Day in England, 
where it almost passes without 
your noticing it, except that you 
probably wish everyone “A Happy 
New Year.” 

In Scotland the wish is just 
the same, only they say, “A Guid 
New Year to ane and a\ and 
mony may ye see!” 

L. M. FREWER 


'J'HE 


birih of a New Year is always a great event in any 
country, and nowhere more so than in Japan. 

People wear their best clothes. Brilliant, shining silk 
kimonos are to be seen everywhere, and many of the women 
wear lacquered wigs, some of which are built up into the most 
fantastic styles. 


Good luck tokens hang every¬ 
where, even in the taxis, while 
ornaments of straw, paper, and 
fern adorn house doors. 

New Year is a happy time in 
Japan. The Japanese sport of 



Shuttlecock is the favourite New Year 
game with Japanese girls 

kite-flying is very popular at New 
Year, and many kite racing 
competitions are . held in the 
public parks. Many kites can be 
seen with faces painted on them, 
or made in the shape of birds. 

The favourite game for girls 
at this season is shuttlecock. The 
battledores used are often very 
elaborate, being made of rich 


brocade adorned with flamenco 
feathers. 

In the Japanese countryside, 
people get up very early on New 
Year’s Day, to draw “young 
water” before the Sun rises. The 
water is used to brew 
a “lucky” pot of tea. 
If . the first, meal of 
the year is cooked 
with “lucky water,” 
it is believed to 
ensure good health in 
the coming year. 

Villagers often 
make large “ bonfires 
at strategic points in 
the village such as 
crossroads / and 
bridges. These fires 
are to prevent devils 
entering the village 
at the start of a New 
Year. 

After all the New 
Year festivities are over, the 
“Festival of the Burning of the 
New Year Decorations ” begins. 
This takes place on 14th January. 
People burn their decorations in 
the temple forecourt. Then every¬ 
one rushes to the temple bells, 
the ringing of which is believed to 
drive out evil from the old year. 

ELSIE RODEN 


MYSTERIES OF GRAVITATION 



TO find out how much you 
weigh is easy enough for 
ordinary purposes. You just 
stand on a weighing-machine 
and watch the pointer. 

But there is more to it than 
just that. A closer look opens 
up a vast wonderland called 
Gravitation. And gravitation 
is one of Nature’s overlords, a 
master-fact of the Universe. 

The space age has seen this 
weight business become front 
page news. It is one of the big 
problems of space travel. Why? 

One of the “true fairy tales” 
of science is that what you 
weigh depends entirely upon 
where you do the weighing, and 
it can vary from thousands of 
tons right down to nothing at 
all. 

Weight changes 

At a dozen different places 
you can have a dozen different 
weights. Whatever yours may 
be at home in London or Liver¬ 
pool, it is a few ounces less at 
any place on the Equator. It is 
also a few ounces more at the 
North (or South) Pole. 

But these would be only very 


small differences. For really 
exciting contrasts we must head 
for other w'orlds than ours. 

So, in the good spaceship 
“Science,” let us begin by land¬ 
ing on that old favourite, Mars. 
Here our weight would be 
reduced by quite 60 per cent. 
Ten stone on Earth becomes 
only four on Mars. And we 
would feel lively and buoyant 
as we had never done before. 

Sixty per cent, is a drastic cut ?i 


but arriving on the Moon from 
Mars would bring another 
similar reduction. Ten stone 
on Earth shrinks to less than 
two on the Moon. A man 
there could walk six times as 
far, work or play six times as 
hard as he could on Earth with¬ 
out getting any more tired. 

But now it’s time to give the 
other fellow a turn. I mean the 
boys and girls who want to put 
on weight and not lose it. These 


should take a trip to the Sun. 
The Sun is, of course, far too 
hot for anyone to live there. 
But even apart from this, we 
should be too heavy . 

Everything on the Sun weighs 
27 times as much as it does on 
Earth, which means an average 
man would scale over two tons. 

He would be crushed flat and 
helpless under his own excessive 
weight. 

JOHN ROBINSON 


A typical example 
of weightlessness 
is illustrated here 
by Russian 
cosmonaut, Major 
Andrian 
Nikolayev, who, 
in 1962, completed 
64 orbits of the 
Earth as the third 
Russian in space 



LAKE BED IN 
A CRATER ? 

Scientists are to drill the bed 
of a lake in Manitoba to find 
out whether it is a crater formed 
by a meteorite which fell millions 
of years ago. It is generally 
believed that the huge crater was 
made by a million-ton meteorite 
striking the ground at ten miles 
per second (36,000 miles per 
hour). 

During January the ice on the 
lake will be strong enough to bear 
the weight of the heavy equipment 
necessary to drill into the lake 
bed to a depth of 3,000 feet. 

The knowledge gained will help 
to determine what part meteors 
play in altering the surface of 
Earth and other planets. 

MORE COMFORT 
IN THE AIR 

Planes and passengers often get 
a severe shaking when the aircraft 
encounters turbulence. A way of 
foretelling when airliners are 
likely to meet such conditions has 
been developed in the USA. 

Studies by the US Weather 
Bureau and US airlines show that 
a very fast, though slight, change 
in air temperature is a warning 
that a plane may be approaching 
turbulence. 

Because the change is too small 
to register on conventional cock¬ 
pit instruments, a device which 
will record outside temperatures in 
small fractions of a degree has 
been v installed experimentally on. 
some jet passenger planes. 
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picture 

serial 


Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Part 

Five 


Three witches forecast 
that Macbeth would be - 
come King of Scotland . 
His ambitions aroused 
by this, Macbeth 
murdered King Duncan 
(whose two sons, Malcolm 
and Donalbain fled), 
and then hired assassins 
to kill his old friend 
Banquo , whose son, 
Fleance, also managed 
to escape. 

Macbeth was now 
troubled with a guilty 
conscience and ghostly 
fantasies. The possi¬ 
bility that one day 
Fleance would return to 
inherit the throne, as the 
witches had predicted, 
filled him with terror. 

Unable to rest, 
Macbeth sought out the 
witches to ask what the 
future now held in store. 


Macbeth’s arrival at the 
witches’ cave was no surprise to 
the old crones. Forewarned by 
their magic powers, they were al¬ 
ready busy preparing an evil brew 
with which to call up their master 
spirits. The brew consisted of 
horrible ingredients such as toads, 
bats and serpents, the eye of a 
newt, the leg of a lizard, the 
tongue of a dog, the stomach of a 
ravenous shark, the wing of a 
night owl, scale of a dragon and 
tooth of a wolf. 

The witches asked Macbeth if 
he wanted them or the master 
spirits to answer his questions 1 
He chose the latter. 



2. The first spirit 
was in the form of 
an armoured head. 
It warned Macbeth 
against Macduff, 
Thane of Fife, of 
whom Macbeth had 
always been jealous. 

The second spirit, 
in the likeness of a 
blood-soaked youth, 
told Macbeth to 
scorn the power of 
man ; to be bloody, 
bold and resolute. 

The third- spirit 
was again in the 
form of someone 
young, wearing a 
crown and carrying 
a tree. He forecast 
that Macbeth would 
never be vanquished 
until Birham Wood, 
which Macbeth 
could see from his 
castle, came against 
him. 

Macbeth said, 
“ If you can prophesy 
so much, tell me if 
Banquo’s heirs will 
ever reign in this 
Kingdom ? ” 


4. Alone in the now empty cave, Macbeth’s mind was full of bloodthirsty thoughts. As he 
left, a messenger arrived with the news that Macduff had fled to England to join Malcolm, 
the eldest son of the murdered King Duncan, who planned to return and fight for his right 
to the throne. Stung with rage, Macbeth set off at once for Macduff’s castle. 


5. Macbeth killed Macduff’s wife and children and everyone related 
to him. Those nobles who managed to escape joined Malcolm’s 
army, while those who stayed behind secretly wished them success. 
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SAYINGS FOR 
DOTS 

Can you complete the following 
well known sayings? The dots 
represent the number of letters in 
the answers. 

As fit as a. 

As poor as a. 

As dull as . 

As pleased as. 

As black as ..... 

As white as .... 

As heavy as ... . 

As light as a. 


CITY SIZES 

Can you place these cities in 
their order of size, starting 
with the largest? And can 
you also say which countries 
they belong to ? 

Cologne, Canberra, Cal¬ 
cutta, Cardiff, Chicago, Cairo. 


PRESIDENTIAL 

JUMBLE 

Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to spell the name of a 
former President of the USA. 

NIL SOW 


PICK A PUZZLE 


BOYS DOWN 

Starting at the top line, work 
downwards, taking one letter from 
each line, to spell the names of 
four boys. 

R J R H 
O O A E 
L R R B 
O A E E 
M N L R 
T D Y D 


FIND THE 
FILMS 

Here are the incomplete titles of 
four famous films, all of which 
contain numbers. Can you name 
them ? 

. Brides For . 

Brothers 

..... Coins In The Fountain 

.... Just Men 

The.. Steps 



C IS 
THE 
KEY 

Can you name 
the six musical 
instruments 
pictured left? 
They all begin 
with the letter C. 


WORLD 



NEW ISSUES FOR 1965 


busy preparing for the introduc¬ 
tion of decimal currency—cents 
and dollars, instead of pounds, 
shillings and pence. The change 
will take place in February 1966. 


c OUNTRIES all over the world are busy announcing their 
^ stamp-issuing programmes for the New Year. Canada, 
for instance, is planning eleven new commemoratives. 

Five of these will honour 
different Canadian provinces by 
showing their coats-of-arms and 
their flower emblems. Another 
issue will mark the centenary of 
the proclamation of Ottawa as the 
capital of Canada. 

A total of 26 special stamps will 
appear in France during 1965. 

Several will feature paintings by 
famous French artists, and others 
will show French beauty spots 
familiar to holiday-makers. 

Australia has only a small 
stamp-issuing programme planned 
for 1965. This is because the 
Post Office and its printers are 


In Britain the GPO does not 
release news of new stamps until 
shortly before the date of issue. 
It seems likely that we shall have 
special issues to honour Sir 
Winston Churchill, and perhaps 


by C. W. Hill 


However, three stamps will be 
issued in April to honour the 
Australian soldiers who_took part 
in the First World War battles on 
the Gallipoli peninsula, in 
Turkey. An Australian general, 
Sir John Monash, and a pioneer 
airman, Laurence Hargrave, will 
be portrayed on other stamps. 


FREE 201 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Please send us a 3d. . INCLUDING THIS 

stamp for postage, /\ OBSOLETE AND 
md ask to see /|\ SCARCE 

»ur famous /A\ TRIANGULAR 
FROM 
MALAYA 



readers outside the British Isles. 

THE WULFRUNA STAMP Co. (Dp.CN39; 

4A CORNHIU. DORCHESTER. DORSET 


> 41 / ZZ! I am selling off at 

20/- TOP O/- greatly reduced 

.rices the stock of a stamp dealer who gave 
tp business several years ago. 120 different 
nid desirable stamps, mounted in a booklet 
md priced at 20/- (now catalogued much 
nore) for 5/- only. Ten different booklets 
ontaining over 745 stamps priced at £7.14.5 
or 40/- only. Free list of all available 
booklets at slashed prices, on request. 
MRS. W. CLEMENTS 
ASHBURTON. NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of SO Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

{Price without Approvals — 1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your Parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


OA ROUMANIA (thematic) FREE pAP|(fTQ 

Av to everyone order, ng one of these rHlmLlJ 


25diff 
Ceylon 1/9 
Cuba 1/3 
Israel 4/- 
CostaRica 3/3 
Sudan 4/6 
Venezuela 4/- 


50 diff. 

Bulgaria 1/6 
Chile 2/3 

Europe 10/- 
Manchuria 1/6 
N. Zealand 3/6 
Portug.Col. 4/ 


100 diff. 
Belgium 1/9 

China 1/6 

Malaya 10/- 

Spain 2/9 

Swiss 6/- 

Yugoslavia 3/- 


Please tell your parents, 

POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Bniisiamns (20), 16 Kidderminster Rond, Croydon, Surrey. 


GREAT BRITAIN A 

COMMONWEALTH 

Good Quality Approvals at fair prices, 
tailor made to your requirements. Each new 
applicant will receive free, a set of stamps 
from a newly Independent African country. 
Please get your parents’ approval and then 
write enclosing 4£d. stamp for postage to: 
P. ROEBUCK, 12 Down* Way. Epsom, Surrey 



Scotland’s national poet, Robert 
Burns. 

The first 1965 commemorative 
from Finland is pictured here. To 
be issued next week, it marks the 
world ice hockey championships, 
which will be held in Finland from 
3rd to 14th March. 

■if m* 1 ***' »■ I'fSl During 
1965 West 
Germany is 
to have a 
complete new 
series of 
stamps for 
3 ordinary use. 
i&z.i h auae;;a»r \ Their designs 
I i > ii i ii W m will feature 
historic buildings. The first three 
values have just been released, 
and on the 80-pfennigs stamp, 
pictured above, is the El ling Gate 
at Weissenburg, in Bavaria. 

With each new issue, the West 
German Post Office publishes an 
illustrated leaflet showing some of 
the designs submitted by artists 
but not chosen for the new 
stamps. 
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TWO PUZZLING PEAKS 



COUNTRIES IN 
QUESTION 

Can you say in which countries 
the following books are set ? 

Anna Karenina, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

THREE FOR 
FIVE 

The same three letters inserted in 
each of the following will form 
five complete words. 

S... board, s ... tied, s ...dom, 
s .. .ch, s ... t, s ... 


Answer the seven 
clues below 
correctly, and the 
first and third 
horizontal lines 
will spell the 
names of two 
mountains. 

1 Stalk. 2 
Fleet. 3 Finished. 
4 Telegram. 5 
Consider. 6 Name 
of several rivers. 
7 Short letter. 

PICK THE 
PROVERB 


Can you re-arrange the words 
below so that they spell a well- 
known proverb ? 



PUDDING 


IN IS 

OF 

PROOF THE 


EATING 

A 

THE 


| "Answers to puzzles are on page 12 


Pictured 
here is an 
example, a 
rejected 
design also 
featuring the 
Elling Gate. 

It is interest¬ 
ing to see the 
rejected 
designs, for sometimes they seem 
more attractive than those which 
are chosen! 

These leaflets are obtainable 
from the Ministry of Posts, Room 
713, 81 Koblenz Street, Bonn, 
West Germany, price 75 pfennigs 
(about Is. 3d.), or three interna¬ 
tional reply coupons (6d. each, 
obtainable at any GPO). 

Primary schoolchildren have 
designed the six charity stamps 
which have been on sale in Luxem¬ 




bourg during Christmas and the 
New Year. The stamps are gaily- 
coloured and show views in the 
city of Luxembourg. 

Pictured above is the 6-francs 
plus 50-centimes value, with a 
view of the Adolphe Bridge. Like 
most Luxembourg charity stamps, 
this one has the Latin word 
“Caritas ” to show its purpose. 


ZOOLOGICAL 

ACROSTIC 

Answer the clues and the initial 
letters, read downwards, will spell 
the name of a world-famous 
zoological gardens. 



1 Four-legged rodent that lives 
in a burrow. 

2 Moose of northern Europe. 

3 Biggest of the apes. 

4 Young eel. 

5 Indian antelope. 

6 Striped cat of Asia. 

7 It has a sting in its tail. 

8 South American wild pig. 

9 This animal eats termites. 

10 The Pied Piper of Hamelin got 
rid of these. 

11 Big Australian marsupial. 

12 A road crossing is named after 
this relative of the horse. 

13 South American cat resembling 
a small leopard. 

{ 14 Furred fish-eating mammal. 

I Answer on page 12 
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CN fiction 




In his flight to escape death from a pack of biue killer whales, 
Ah-Leek had mistakenly made for the shallows. Stumbling ashore, he 
found himself trapped between the killers lying in wait on a 
sandbank and a rocky cliff he could not hope to climb ... 


7. Hungry Hunters 

T HE sun dropped slowly 
towards the horizon, and soon 
the stars came out. The night was 
bitter, but Ah-Leek did not feel 
the bite of it. He still bald an inch 
of blubber beneath his skin, and 
this kept the cold at bay. 

As the dawn came in he moved 
down towards the beach, and in 
the half light saw that the five 
blue-white killer whales were still 
where he had last seen them. 
Disappointed, he turned back. He 
crossed the stream which ran into 
the sea just there, only to be 
confronted by a frightened but 
determined caribou mother. Her 
calf was still too weak to move, 
and she was ready to defend him 
with her life, if need be. 

Ah-Leek turned back and, 
splashing across the stream again, 
wandered along the beach to 
where it’ended in a rocky little 
bluff he could not hope to climb. 
He was penned in—a determined 
caribou to the west, five killer 


Simple, 
Accurate 
and Stylish 
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KNITTING 
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whales on the northern beach, and 
a bank he could not climb to the 
east and south. 

The tide came in, washing along 
the sides of the stranded killer 
whales, and the chilly water 
revived thejn a little. They began 
to struggle feebly, and their 
movements scared the seal pup 
even more. At a lolloping run 
he made for the bank and, as. the 
strongest of the stranded killers 
began to splash even more wildly 

by ARTHUR 
CATHERALL 

and to get some movement into 
its body, Ah-Leek’s fears were 
such that he made a desperate 
rush at the bank and somehow 
managed to scramble to the top. 

He almost fell back again as he 
was confronted by the strangest 
thing: a bird. He had seen sea 
birds, and had taken no notice of 
them, but this little bird could not 
be ignored. 

It was a red phalarope, and 
might have been mistaken. for a 
tiny duck. ^ It was one of the few 
cock birds which take on the task 
of hatching the eggs when the hen 
has finished laying. 

The red phalarope cock was 
frightened. He had never come 
face to face with a seal pup, and 
his wings were trembling, ready 
for flight during the ten seconds 
the two stared at each other. 
Then, suddenly, he gave a little 
cry, appeared to fall, and slowly 
staggered away from the nest with 
one wing trailing helplessly. 

It was an old trick, used against 
the marauding arctic foxes which 
appeared on the coast as if by 
magic as soon as birds began to 
nest. The phalarope was trying 
to persuade Ah-Leek that he was 
disabled, and, being unable to fly, 
would be easily caught. If. he 
could decoy this strange creature 
far enough away from the nest, 
then his eggs might be saved. 

A H-LEEK watched, his eyes 
" wide with astonishment; but 
he did not rush in to grab as the 

little duck-like bird hoped he 
would. 

Then the phalarope swept into 
the air and with unbelievable 
bravery began to fly round and 
round the young seal’s head, so 
close that a swiftly upflung paw 


would have brought the bird 
down with a broken neck, back, 
or wing. 

Ah-Leek tried to keep his eyes 
on the flashing little bird, and 
began to grow dizzy. Exasperated, 
he barked. Until then he had 
never barked, only wailed as seal 
pups do. He barked a second 
time as the red phalarope swept 
across his face, so close that he 
could feel the air stirred by the 
rapid wing beats. 

The phalarope continued to 
sweep round the seal pup, its 
wings flashing so quickly as to 
appear more as a blur than as 
feathered things. Ah-Leek barked 
and barked as he moved on. 

Then, just as suddenly as he 
had begun his fight to save the 
eggs, the little bird withdrew. 
Winging away to a tiny pond of 
melted ice-water, he spun dizzily 
round and round the edges of the 
pond. 

It was not excitement at his 
victory; but a method of finding 
a meal. In - the vegetation 
beginning to grow at the water’s 
edge of the pond were thousands 
and thousands of insects. The 
whirr of the phalarope's wings 
disturbed them, and they rose in 
swarms. It was exactly what the 
little bird wanted. He continued 
his dizzy circling, but now he was 
taking insects into his beak by the 
score, feeding fast and furiously 
while he could. 

Five minutes later, almost 
invisible, he was crouching over 
the eggs, keeping them warm while 
the tiny birds within took shape. 
In another week, if there were no 
more interruptions, there would be 
urgent little tappings from the 
inside of the eggs, and 1 then the 
chicks would appear. _ 


come across some place where 
they could find even the tiniest 
tree which would provide them 
with a limb to mend their craft. 
The walrus bull had done more 
than slit the bottom. He had 
fractured the main keel spar. 

A FTER rescuing Andrew and 
giving Ah-Leek his freedom, 
the hunters had headed for land, 

but their damaged umiak began 
to fold up. With the keel spar 
broken they had to throw over¬ 
board all the walrus meat, then 
their tins of petrol; finally even 
the outboard motor had to be 
dumped on an ice-floe in an effort 
to keep their damaged craft 
afloat. 

In desperate straits they finally 
reached land, and they had begun 
to carry the boat westwards after 
drying themselves as best they 
could. They hoped that some¬ 
where along the beach they would 
find a piece of timber, whether it 
was driftwood washed in by the 
tide, or a tree torn from its place 
on a stream bank, or even a 
growing tree. 

Their food supply was gone, 
and they had lived on eggs taken 
from the thousands of nests which 
were everywhere ' on the ground. 
After a long trek they had Iain 
down to sleep the night before, 
utterly weary and very hungry. 

Andrew, the young Eskimo who 
had almost died beside Ah-Leek, 
was the least tired, for he was too 
young to take much part in carry¬ 
ing the umiak , and so he was the 
one who woke first. 

He was desperately hungry. He 
had tightened his belt, and that 



Ah-Leek almost slipped back down the bank as be came 
face to face with a red phalarope perched on its nest 


Within a minute of the phala¬ 
rope ceasing to torment, him with 
its whirling flight about his head, . 
Ah-Leek was enjoying himself. 
Having discovered that he had a 
voice, he forgot the bird and 
began to bark. Above the bird¬ 
song which filled the air he made 
himself heard with his rather un¬ 
certain “ Wuff-wuff-wuff-wuff ” It ‘ 
was a bit wobbly, but it was a 
real bark, and Ah-Leek yapped 
and yapped and yapped. To him 
the sound was music. 

It was music also, but for a 
different reason, to five men and 
a boy who were sprawled by the 
side of a damaged umiak no more 
than a hundred yards down the 
coast. 

They had been carrying their 
damaged boat all day, hoping to 


had helped him forget the ache 
the day before, but the hunger 
was back again now. They had 
eaten raw eggs, but many of the 
birds had not yet begun to lay, 
and it needs a lot of eggs to feed 
five hungry men and a boy. 

Andrew looked at his father 
and grandfather, then at the three 
other men. One was his uncle. 
Their umiak lay nearby,, the rifles 
stacked inside it. 

Throughout the previous day 
they had kept a sharp look-out for 
polar bears. Even a bear cub 
would have provided them with 
plenty of meat. Mother polar 
bears ought to be out now with 
their cubs. After lying up in a 
den all winter, the mother bear 
would be hungry, and the natural 
place for them to find food was 


II 

by the sea; but the Eskimos had 
seen no living thing except the 
birds. 

Andrew looked up at the sky. 
Hundreds of birds were skimming 
through the air. There were 
arctic terns, which had spent 
weeks flying north from the 
Antarctic, though Andrew did not 
know this. There were tiny, 
buzzing snipe; the larger loons, 
whose call sounded so lonely in 
the night; eider ducks, and even 
one or two cormorants. Inland 
there were big geese, but they 
were very wary, and rose in loud- 
voiced skeins if a man approached 
anywhere within shooting range. 
And as yet they had not begun to 
lay their eggs. 

'T'HEN, above the myriad bird 
A cries, Andrew heard a sound 
which made him stiffen. From the 

west, and it sounded as if the 
caller was actually on land, came 
the barking of a seal! 

Breathless with sudden excite¬ 
ment, Andrew waited. He did not 
wonder if his ears were playing 
tricks on him. He knew they 
were not. It was a seal! Would 
it call again? 

When Ah-Leek continued to try 
out, his new voice, Andrew quietly 
stepped across and laid a hand 
on his father’s shoulder, then on 
the shoulder of his grandfather. 
He did not speak, for the unseen, 
seal was calling and calling. That 
sound would tell them at once 
why he had wakened them. 

The two men sat up, rubbing 
their eyes at first. Then, as they 
realised what they were hearing, 
they got to their feet at once. 
Andrew’s father wakened his 
brother and the other two men. 

At any other time 
they would have 
laughed at the 
idea of five hunters 
starting out to kill 
one seal; but there 
was no laughter in 
the eyes of the 
men now. 

They were 
hungry, but that 
was not the worst , 
thing. With their 
boat out of action, 
they were crippled. 
They could walk 
back to the camp 
where the women 
and children would 
be waiting 
anxiously, but that 
would take time. 
The longer they 
were without 
good, sustaining 
food, the less was 
their chance of 
surviving. 

Each man 
looked at his gun 
to make sure it 
was loaded and the 
safety catch in the “off” position. 
They were all facing towards Ah- 
Leek, for he was still trying out 
his voice. 

Andrew’s grandfather nodded 
and made a motion with his 
hands, a motion which meant the 
others must spread out in a line. 
There must be no mistake. The 
seal they could hear would 
provide them with at least two 
good, heartening meals. 

“Keep behind.” That was to 
Andrew when he lined up with 
the others. 

'T'HEN the men spread out, and 
^ began to move stealthily in 
the direction of the unseen seal. 

To be continued 

© Arthur Calherall, 1964 
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2 Skating—Hal! Mile Amateur Roller 
Speed Championship of Great Britain 
for Men ; and Two Miles Inter-Club 
Relay Championship of Great Britain 
for Ladies, Birmingham * 

7-9 Table Tennis—English Closed* Cham¬ 
pionships, Crystal Palace 
16 Athletics—Inter-Schools Cross 
Country Relay, Kendal : 

Inter-Counties Cross Country 
Championships, Cambridge 
Rugby—Wales v England, Cardiff 
Skating—Half Mile Amateur Indoor Ice 
Speed Championship of Scotland, 
Cross my I oof 

Soccer—Wales v Ireland (Amateur), 

,, Newtown : 

23 Rugby—Ireland v France, Dublin 

Great Britain v France League, 
Swinton ; * '*.•> ' 

Soccer—England v Ireland, (Youth),; 
Tran mere, • t / , T • 

28 Badminton—England v Scotland, East¬ 
bourne . 


FEBRUARY 


6 Rugby—Scotland y Wales, Murrayfield 
Skating—Quarter Mile Amateur Roller 
Speed Championship of Great Britain 
for Women, Herne Bay 
10 Soccer—Wales v Ireland (Under 23), 
Cardiff 

13 Rugby—Ireland v England, Dublin 
Skating—Five Miles Amateur Roller 
Speed Championship of Great Britain, 
Alexandra Palace, London 

One Mile Amateur Indoor Ice 
Speed Championship of Scotland 
Soccer—Wales v Ireland (Youth), 
Caernarvon „ . 

18 Badminton—Ireland v England, Dublin 
20 Judo—Home Countries International, 
Belfast 

Soccer—Wales v Scotland (Amateur), 
Rhyl 

24 Soccer—Scotland v England (Under 
23), Aberdeen 

27 Athletics—Westmorland Schools 
County Cross Country Champion¬ 
ships, Kendal 

Hockey—England ‘ B * v Scottish Re¬ 
serves Women, Billingham 
Rugby—England v France, Twickenham 
Scotland v Ireland, Murrayfield 
Skating—One Mile Amateur Indoor Ice 
Speed Championship of Great Britain, 
Ayr 

Soccer—Scotland v England (Youth), 
Inverness 


MARCH 


6 Athletics—National Cross Country 
Championships, Parliament Hill Fields 
Hockey—England v Wales Women, 
Edgbaston 

Skating—Amateur Junior Roller Figure 
Championship Gt. Britain, Herne. Bay 
12 Skating—Amateur Junior Ice Figure 
Championships of Great Britain ; and 
Amateur Junior Ice Dance Champion¬ 
ship of Great Britain, Nottingham 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


JANUARY—JUNE 19 65 

THIS Calendar lists major sports events which are due to be held 
Britain during the next six months. Schools meetings are 


in 


shown in bold type. A Calendar of events for the second half of 
the year will appear in due course. 

Cut out the Calendar and paste it on thin cardboard so that you;,, 
can mark any dates of particular interest. It could also be put ^ 
on the School notice board. 


13 Hockey—England v South Africa 

Women, Wembley 
Wales v Scotland Women, 
Llanelly 

x Lacrosse—Ireland v England Women 
Rugby—Wales v Ireland, Cardiff 
Soccer—Ireland v Scotland (Youth), 
Londonderry 

• 17 Soccer—Wales v Greece, Cardiff 
20 Athletics—English Schools Cross 
Country Championship, Colchester 
, -Hockey—Wales v Ireland Wopnen, 
Colwyn Bay 

Lacrosse—England v Wales Women, 
Shotton 

Rugby—England v Scotland, Twickeh- 
ham * .... ' ‘ '■ ‘ 

Skating—Three Miles Inter-Club Roller 
Speed Relay Championship of . Great 
Britain ; and Half Mile Amateur Roller ; 
Speed Championship of Great Britain 
. for Women, Birmingham 

Threes Miles Inter-Club Ice, Speed 
Relay Championship of Great Britain, . 
Falkirk : ^ , ' v,'.V.. ' 

Soccer-~England v Eire Schools, 
Northampton " 

Scotland v England 1 (Ama¬ 
teur), Aberdeen 
Wales v England (Youth),> 
Newport 

22 Badminton—England v Denmark, Black¬ 
burn- * 

24 Rugby—England v Wales Schools 
(15 Group), Twickenham 
24-27 Badminton — All-England Champion¬ 
ships, Wembley 

26-27 Athletics—AAA and WAAA Indoor 
Championships, RAF Cosford 

27 Hockey—Scotland v England Women, 
Murrayfield 

Lacrosse—England v Scotland Women, 
Park Royal, London 

28 Rugby—England v France League 
(Amateur Under 19) 

29 Badminton—England v Sweden, Stoke 
31 Soccer—Ireland v Wales, Belfast 


APRIL 


2-3 Athletics—International Indoor Meet¬ 
ing, Wembley 

3 Hockey—England v Ireland Women, 
Old Trafford 

Wales v South Africa Women, 
Margam 

Netball—English Inter-County Tourna¬ 
ment, Crystal Palace 
Rowing—Oxford v Cambridge Boat 
Race, Putney to Mortlake 
Rugby—Wales v England Schools 
(15 Group), Cardiff 
Skating—Three Miles Inter-Club Ice 
Speed Relay Championship of Scotland, 
Murrayfield 


Soccer-England v Scotland 
. Schools, Wembley ’*/ 

Scotland v Wales (Youth), Clydebank 
5 Soccer —England v Scotland 
Schools, Everton FC ground 
9 Soccer—Ireland v Wales Schools, 
Belfast 

10 Rugby—Welsh Secondary Schools v 
English Schools (19 Group), Cardiff 

Soccer—England v Scotland, Wembley 
12 Goff—Scottish Boys* Championship, 
r North Berwick 

Scottish Girls’ Championship, 
Leven - 

Skating—Amateur Ice Figure Senior 
and Junior Championships of Scotland, 
Falkirk 

Soccer—Welsh Cup Final (2nd leg, 
26th) 

■ 14 Golf—South-Eastern Counties Junior 
Championship, Moor Park / 

17 Skating—England v Scotland Ice Speed. 
Match, Nottingham / 

17-19 Athletics—International Indoor Meet*. 

ing, Wembley ; 

/ 18 Skating—Amateur Roller Figure Cham¬ 

pionships of Gt. Britain, Yarmouth 
22 Soccer—England v Wales Schools, 
Sheffield Wednesday FC ground 
23-24 Athletics—London AC Schools 
Meeting, Motspur Park 
24 Rugby—English Schools v French 
Schools (19 Group), Twickenham 
Skating—One Mile Amateur- Roller 
Speed Championship of Great Britain, 
Alexandra Palace, London 
Soccer—FA Amateur Cup Final, 
Wembley 

Scottish FA Cup Final 
Wales v Scotland Schools 
(Under 18), Merthyr Tydfil 

Welsh Amateur Cup Final 
30 England v Young England, Arsenal FC 
ground 


JUNE 


5 

5-7 



I Soccer—FA Cup Final, Wembley 

Scotland v Wales Schools, 
Greenock 

4 Skating—British Novices’ Amateur Ice 
Figure Skating Championships for 
Boys, Girls, and Pairs, Streatham, 
London 

Soccer—England v Hungary, Wembley 
Cricket — Worcestershire v New 
Zealanders, Worcester 
8 Athletics—Scottish Women’s Pen¬ 
tathlon Championship, Scotstoun 
Rugby—League Cup Final, Wembley 
Soccer—England v Wales Schools 
(Under 18), Leeds United 
FC ground 

Wales v England (Under 
15) Schools, Cardiff 


8-11 Cricket—Lancashire v New Zealanders, 
Old Trafford 

9 Skating—Amateur Roller Pair, and 
Amateur Roller Dance Championships 
of Great Britain, Alexandra Palace, 
London. 

12- 14 Cricket — Gloucestershire =v New 
r Zealanders, Bristol 

13- 15 Golf—English Open AmateOr Stroke 

Play Championship, Formby , 

14- 15 Athletics — British Universities 

' Championships, Liverpool 

15- 18 Cricket—MCC v New ^Zealanders, 

Lord’s 

J9-2J Cricket—Notts v New Zealanders, 
Trent Bridge 

22 Judo—British Schools Association 
Championships, Bristol 

Rugby—League Championship Final, 
Swinton 

22-25 Cricket—Cambridge University v New 
Zealanders. 

27-1 June : Cricket—First Test, England v 
New Zealand, Edgbaston 
30-12 June : Cycling—Tour of Britain (“Milk 
Race”) 


;2-4* Cricket—Yorkshire v New Zealanders, 
:W : - Bradford 

5-7 Athletics—British Games, White City 
5^8 Cricket — Glamorganshire v New 
- Zealanders, Cardiff 

, 7-12 Golf—Amateur Championship, Porth- 
cawl 

9-11 Cricket—Surrey v New Zealanders, 
.’ Oval 

' 10 Cricket — Worcestershire v MCC 

. •^ •' -(special centenary match), Worcester 
I2 r Athletics—Scottish Women’s Cham- 
< >;-■ Vpionships, Pitreavie 
12-15 Cricket—Somerset v New Zealanders, 
Taunton 

12-17'Yachting—International Dragon Class 
Championships, Poole 

15- 19 Golf—Irish Amateur Close Cham¬ 

pionship, Co. Sligo 

16- 18 Cricket—Col. L.C. Steven’s XL v 

All-India XI, Eastbourne 

Golf—Ladies’ Home Internationals, 

Royal Portrush 

17- 22 Cricket—Second Test, England v New 

Zealand, Lord’s 

21-3 July : Lawn Tennis — All-England 
. Championships, Wimbledon 
21-27 Yachting — International Dragon Class 
European Championships ; and Inter¬ 
national Flying Dutchman Class Cham¬ 
pionships, Poole 

23-25 Cricket—Oxford University v New 
Zealanders 

Scotland v MCC, Glasgow 
23-27 Golf—European Amateur Team Cham¬ 
pionship, Royal St. George’s 
26 Athletics—Southern Junior and Youth 
Championships (Part I), 
Hendon 

Westmorland Schools 
County Championships, 
Kendal 

26-29 Cricket—Derbyshire v South Africans, 
Chesterfield 

Kent v New Zealanders, Maidstone 
30-2nd July: Cricket—Warwickshire v New 
Zealanders, Edgbaston 
Yorkshire v South Africans, 
Sheffield 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P.4): CN Chess Club; 1 . . . r-Kl ? 2 B-Q6ch. Resigns. (P. 10) : 
Sayings for Dots : Fiddle ; church mouse ; ditch water ; Punch ; pitch ; 
snow ; lead ; feather. City Sizes : Chicago-USA ; Calcutta-India ; 
Cairo-Egypt ; Cologne-Germany ; Cardiff-Wales ; Canberra-Australia. 
Presidential Jumble : Wilson. Find the Films : Seven, Seven ; Three ; 
Four ; Thirty-Nine. Boys Down : Robert ; Jeremy ; Roland ; Harold. 
C is the Key : Cymbals ; castanets ; concertina ; clarinet ; cornet ; cello. 
Countries in Question : Russia ; France ; Holland ; „ _ , 

USA. Three for Five : tar. Pick the Proverb : The Two Puzzling Peaks : 
proof of a pudding is in the eating. Zoological SNOWDON 
Acrostic : 1 Rabbit. 2 Elk. 3 Gorilla. 4 Elver. 

5 Nilgai. 6 Tiger. 7 Scorpion. 8 Peccary. 9 Anteater. 

10 Rats. 11 Kangaroo. 12 Zebra. 13 Ocelot. 

14 Otter=—initials forming REGENTS PARK ZOO. 

(P.3): 1907; Mr. Patrice Lumumba, who was later murdered: An independent 
State, formerly a French. colony, across the River Congo from the Congolese 
Republic. 


T A V I E U O 
EVEREST 
MYREMEE 
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